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NARRATIVE. 








THE HAPPY MISS. 
« of joy, a bridal song came swelling, 
gon vith seven, those sl shades, 
And told of feasts within this stately dwelling, , 
Bright lamps, and dancing steps, and gem crowned maids; 
And thus it howed—yet something in the lay, 
Belonged to sadness, and it died away. Mrs. Hemans. 


Caroline I inhaled the first breath of|ily acknowledge that what you consider your 


life anong the lofty hills of our own state, and with 


it that spirit of independence, the characteristic of disguise.” 


Pennsylvania, which forbade her being a burden 
on those who would willingly have toiled for her.— 
Her father had been at one period the richest man 
inthe country, but fortune had lately forgotten to 
smile on him—reverses came, and with prosperity 
losing his energy, he had but courage enough to 
dispose of what remained, the wreck of a hand- 
some competency, in a manner that it might yield 
sufficient for the maintenance of a numerous fami- 
ly during childhood, after which they contributed 
to ther own support. Caroline was the youngest 
of the fire-side circle, and most tenderlv beloved— 
adarling while a child, the qualities of which later 
years developed, rendered her still more engaging. 
Gentle and affectionate, could it be wondered that 
the proposal for her quitting her parental mansion 
should be opposed by all the arguments that filial 
love could suggest? But she was firm—she saw 
that those she prized most dearly enjoyed only the 
necessities of life, and she imagined no sweeter 
task than that of exerting herself to contribute 
something, however small might be the portion, to 
their slender income. A situation in this city was 
dered her, where profit and comfort held out to 
her irresistible inducements, and although she felt 
full keenly the anguish of parting from the home 
and friends of her youth, she perceived her path 
ofduty, and accepted what she knew would be a 
means of furnishing those friends with convenien- 
ces to which they had long been strangers. 





blooming Caroline,—her lover became intempe- 
rate and degraded, and she now looks back to 
what were once bright prospects of happiness, as 
to an abyss from which she was mercifully snatch- 
ed. You that are young and full of dreams of 
felicity, repine not, should crosses mar the glow- 
ing picture—after years of reflection, will tear the 
film of infatuation from your eyes, and you will read- 





affliction, has been wisely ordered ‘‘ a blessing in 
[Philadelphia paper. 





LAZY NED. 


Ned Sloper is one of those negligent, idle, loit- 
ering, lounging sort of boys, who are the greatest 
of trials to their teacher, and the objects of con- 
tempt with the diligent and enterprising among the 
scholars. Let me give a description of his man- 
ners for a single half day, which will answer asa 
pretty fair specimen of all the half days in the 
week. I can think, just now, of but one exception 
to this same every day story, which is, that it 
really did occur that Ned made his appearance at 
school, one morning, before the exercises had 
commenced. It was indeed an extraordinary 
occurrence, for never before, within the memory 
of teacher or scholars, had he been known to have 


whole class waiting, oftentimes, till the patience of 
both the teacher and the boys is well nigh exhaust- 
ed,—and when fairly upon the spot, -he stands 
lolling and twisting and turning about, or Jeaning 
against the boy next him, or in some way or other, 
interrupting the exercise, or diverting the atten- 
tion of the boys. 

The other boys come to their classes to recite 
their lessons: Ned comes because he is called for, 
as for reciting a lessen, nobody who ever observed 
him for a single hour would believe that Ned Slo- 
per know what study means. Study! Unless 
holding a beok in his hands, or wearing it out with 
his elbows, or curling up the leaves, or scribbling 
upon the margin or covers, may be called study. 
Ned has never in his life applied himself to study. 

His excuses for being unprepared with the 
exercises of his classes, used to make the boys 
laugh, at first; but the same old, dull stories have 
been so often repeated, that, by this time, it is 
generally known what is forth-coming, in answer 
to the teacher’s inquiry, ‘‘ Well, Edward, how is 
it to-day? Have you learned any part of this les- 
son?”—** No, Sir; I forgot to carry my beok 
home,”’ or, ‘‘ I didn’t know where the lesson was, 
Sir,” or ‘‘ the leaves were torn out of my book,” 
or something of that sort is sure to be the excuse. 

Ned’s books, by the way. ‘Their appearance 





been seated at his desk, until some two or three, 
or ten or twenty minutes after the boys were at 
theirs. ‘‘ Holloa!’’ shouted the boy who first 
espied him at the door; ‘‘ what is going to happen 
now?” 

The ‘‘ holloas ” and the ‘‘hurras”’ were reiter- 
ated throughout the room to the no small dismay 
of poor Ned, who stood staring wildly round the 
room, scarcely knowing what to think or how to 
act, until he happened to recollect that the time 
for commencing school in the morning, had been 
changed from eight o’clock to nine. By this lucky 
mistake, Ned was, for once in his life, punctual at 
school. Never before or since, has the same 


Taking up her residence with wealthy connex- thing happened. But, regularly as the morning 


ions from whom some expectations were entertain- 


ed, she appeared occasionally in a circle where 


her superior accomplishments were rightly appre- 


tiated, and becoming much admired, her hand 
was soon the object of many suitors, 


lance, who with an eye to what might possibly 
devolve on her on the death of her relations, 


precarious as was this expectation, had with the 
Pre- 
parations were made for the marriage, which was 


most winning assiduity, gained her heart. 


But her 
affections had been ensnared by a transient acquain- 


comes, the exercises of the school are interrupted 
by the entrance of tardy Ned. Some time in the 
course of the first hour, when the room is still, 
and the boys all at work, the door slowly opens, 
and in stalks Ned Sloper. Having closed the 
door behind him, by several pushes of his shoul- 
der against it, he lounges across the floor to his 
seat. For Ned to enter the room, and proceed to 
his place, like the other boys, with a lively, off- 
hand air, would indeed be a surprising spectacle. 
He must go loitering and scuffing along, as if 


tobe performed in the presence of but a few of quite worn out with the fatigues of a long journey. 


her relations, and a mansion was selected for her 


lure residence. 
pointed evening, arrayed in the simplest manner, 


and looking as brides elect generally do; but 


Caroline appeared on the ap- 


It is enough to put one in pain to observe his stu- 
pid, awkward, heedless movements. Ifa chair or 
a bench happens to stand a little out of place, Ned 
is sure, in his progress to stumble against it, or 


judge of her horror and consternation, when it was| to clamber over it, rather than to walk round it or 


unounced that her ‘‘gay Lothario” had that 


Morning been married to another. 

Was it for this she loved him so, 

And nourished hopes that brightly shone! 
She had never studied the immortal bard who says: 

Appearances deceive, : 

And this one maxim is a standing rate, 

Men are not what they seem, 
T possibly she had been less confiding. The blow 
vas indeed severe, and for many months this now 
Tooping flower was watched over with anxious 
‘olicitude. At last the struggles of a vigorons 
‘onstitution bore her up above the effects of the 
mortifying reflections that continually presented to 


er mind, 


Tews have passed since this occurrence took 
Place, and age has blanched the cheek of the once 


remove it out of his way. Whenever he has occa- 
sion to pass between two forms of desks, the boys 
on either side will be seen involuntarily, as it were, 
to place their hands over their work, or their im- 
plements,—or in some other way to protect them 
from Ned’s obtrusive elbows—without which pre- 


stand would come streaming down upon their 
papers or books; or, here and there, a slate, or 
ruler, or other noisy instrument, would be sent 
rattling and clattering to the floor. 

His lazy, heedless, inefficient manners are a 
constant annoyance or hindrance to his glass- 
mates. Nothing is taken hold of with energy or 
vigor. When called to a recitation, he makes his 
way to the class in the same loitering, lounging, 
stumbling style we have described, keeping the 








cautions, it might be, the contents of many an ink-j 


has already been hinted at; but it would require 
along description to portray correctly their ap- 
pearance. Drawings in every possible style of 
execution, and endless variety of design,—men, 
dogs and horses, landscapes, ships and bridges,-- 


crayon, adorn every inch of the blank paper, in 
every volume, if we except what is occupied, in a 
hundred different places, with the proprietor’s 
name, place of residence, date of purchase, and 
statement of title to ownership, accompanied with 
warnings to the thief who might be tempted to seize 
upon so valuable a property; as thus—‘‘ Edward 
Sloper, ”°—‘‘Edward Sloper’s book, Acton, Massa- 
chusetts, December, 1834. Steal not this book, 
&e.”” Whoéver should steal one of Ned Sloper’s 
books, would, indeed, be in possession of a curi- 
osity. 

I should not be thus particular in my descrip- 
tion of Ned’s books, if it were not that their ap- 
pearance affords such a specimen of the boy. 
A scholar’s books furnish generally a tolerably 
correct criterion of his character. It is true that 
diligent, industrious boys are not always careful 
enough of their books; but a dull, indolent boy, 
is sure to abuse them. Not content with throwing 
them about, or leaving them in improper places, 
Ned must go regularly to work to deface his, by 
every possible means. 

The worst of lazy people is, that their idle hands 
are never out of mischief. One would suppose to 
look at the outside of Ned’s desk, that he had been 
industriously at work upon it, perhaps for weeks 
together. Carvings of the initials of his name, 
with every sort of scratch or scrawl, that ingenui- 
ty could devise, or a jack-knife execute, are there 
presented in endless multiplicity. It were vain to 
attempt a description of the view which would pre- 
sent itself, should curiosity prompt us to raise the 
lid of said desk. Hurly-burly, topsy-turvy are 
terms which might describe the order of arrange- 
ment, and the commodities making up the motley 
mess are as ill-conditioned, as they are ill-arrang- 


Somehow or other, it is the case that a lazy boy 
is sure to be a sloven. If you meet with a boy 
who is neat and careful about his dress, his books, 
and his tools, you may be sure he is not a lazy 
boy. No wonder, you perhaps may say, that a 





some in red ink, some in black, and others in’ 
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lazy boy dees not keep his things in order—he 
does not like the trouble. Trouble? Why surely 
he saves himself no trouble by scribbling over his 
books, or in cutting his desk to pieces. It would 
be easy enough to let them alone. But, as we 
have said before, idle hands cannot be kept from 
mischief. Ned cannot bring his mind actively up 
to the business which ought to engage his whole 
attention in school, but he must contrive in some 
way or other to while away the time. 

Ned hates study, and he hates work, and such 
a character is the last one really to enjoy play. 
Poor Ned! with nothing in the world but his lazi- 


ness to make him so, he is a most miserable boy. 
[Dialogue Stories. 








RELIGION. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CIIILDREN.—No. 1. 
‘¢ The ehildren of this world are, in their generation, wiser 
than the children of light.’”,-—Luke 16: 8, 

By ‘‘the children of this world,” here, we are 
to understand, not small children only, but the 
people generally, small and great; who are all 
worldly; or, are not christians. By ‘‘ the children 
of light,” our Saviour means true believers in him, 
and calls them children of light, because, as we 
may suppose, they walk by his light, or gospel, 
because they “ are the light of the world,” and be- 
cause they are finally to dwell in heaven where 
Christ will be their ‘* Sun of righteousness,” and 
glorious light forever. 

By worldly people’s being wiser than. true chris- 
tians, it is meant, that they are. more careful, 
thoughtful and wise in looking out and proposing 
all things beforehand for their worldly enjoyment, 
than christians commonly are, in doing all things 
best, beforehand, for their everlasting interests. 

Although these words of the text, were spoken 
by Christ, concerning the unjust steward, who was 
not, as we conclude, a small child, they will ans- 
wer as well for children, as for others. This 
wicked steward, after having wasted his master’s 
property while having it in his care, had been con- 
triving to give away much more of it, to his mas- 
ters’s debtors, in order to make them friendly to 
himself, after being cast out of his stewardship, 
so that he might have a good living at their houses, | 
while unable to work, and ashamed to beg as a 
poor man. While this is represented as the crafty 
wickedness of a grown person, to obtain worldly 
enjoyment, it is just like the conduct of some very 
small children, in looking out for their worldly 
pleasures. Out of the many such cases which I 
can remember, one at least, which is very striking, 
may be interesting to our readers. It was of alad 
named Henry H. when only about five years of 
age. He was living with his uncle, who had for- 
bidden his knocking off the green apples from the 
tree, yet allowing him to pick up such as were 
fallen off. Afterwards, to see whether the lad 
was honest, his uncle used to examine the stems 
of the apples he brought in, to see if the ends were 
green, or had been fallen long enough to become 
dry. When the child saw how his uncle looked 
to see if the ends of the stems were green or dry, 
he knocked off some and rubbed the ends of their 
stems in the dirt, to see if his uncle could tell 
whether they had just been knocked off or not. 
Then finding that they looked like those which had 
lain some time on the ground, he ventured to carry 
them in for the inspection of his uncle, who con- 

sidered on seeing their stems, that he had not 
knocked them off. After this, he for several days, 
knocked off as many as he pleased, carefully rub- 





bing all their stems in the dirt, and was not sus- 
pected of any wicked mischief, until on one occa- 


sion, he forgot to rub the stems in the dirt, till he 
came in before his uncle, who at once, saw the 


green on the end of the stems; and said, ‘‘ now 
Henry, you have been knocking off the green 
Then, al- 


apples, which I told you not to do.” 


soon as he could speak, that, ‘‘ the calves knock- 
ed them off.”” His uncle believing that thing to 
be false, told him, that the calves could not reach 
high enough to doit. Then seeing that he was 
likely to be detected in his disobedience and false- 
hood, he contrived again, as soon as before, and 
replied as though he were still honest, and said, 
** The colts boosted the calves up.” 

Now, although this boy was so small, and his 
wickedness was committed for so small an object, 
is it not very much like that of the unjust steward, 
who was older and seeking after more and greater 
worldly things? It certainly shows that very small 
children are capable, like grown people, of con- 
triving, and looking out beforehand for worldly 
things which they want, and so much the more so, 
as it would seem the more wicked they are. Then 
why should not all the small children, leave off 
their wicked ways, become good, and be the chil- 
dren of light, as much as if they were grown peo- 
ple? And why then, should they not be as 
thoughtful, and look out as wisely beforehand, to 
be all the while prepared and ready to go to ano- 
ther world, and to have everlasting enjoyment 
there, as they are, to look out and contrive for 
worldly enjoyment, which is but for a moment and 
so worthless now? 

Jesus Christ recommends to all, in the words 


reading Bunyan’s Pilgrim. He appeared 


cially some of his old companions in gj 
lived some miles from our place of public 
ship, but when able,. was always present 
visited him frequently: and especially in hig | 
sickness, I very often called to see him. He}, 
occasionally, very acute pains; 
speak of his abundant occasion 
God for his goodness. He professed to haye , 
desire to live, but rather ‘‘ to depart and be with 
Christ, which he considered as far better,” . 
deed,” he said, one day when I called to see him, 








’ also, 
> €Spe- 
n. He 
Wor. 
] 
ast 


ad 
but would ofte, 


for gratitude to 


very solicitous for the salvation of others 


‘ 


‘* I did feel as if I should like to live a little long. 


er, for the benefit of my little grand children; py 
then I thought how foolish Iam! When | have 
committed myself, soul and body, into the hands 
of God, can’t I leave these children with him? 
Though very much distressed with bodil 
and expecting to live but a little while, his 
cheerfulness of mind never left him. He woyjj 
talk about dying with as much composure as if he 
were going a journey of only fifty miles, 
peared always very humble as a sinner, and ¢. 
pressed the fullest confidence in the Savio, 
Thus he lived from the time of his conversion, ang 
thus he died; a monument of redeeming mercy, 


Y pain, 
Native 


He ap- 








connected with the text, to be as wise in looking 
out for ‘‘ everlasting possessions” in heaven, as that 
unjust steward was in looking out for a home in 
this world. Then will not all the children who 
read or hear this, do as Jesus tells you, and while 
ou should awfully dread the wickedness of that 
little crafty liar, and the everlasting portion of 
liars, will you not think as much about having God, 
for Christ's sake, forgive all your sins, and let you 
escape the fiery punishment winci is due to you 
for sin, and repent and do as much to be made hap- 
py forever, as that boy did, to enjoy himself with 
apples without being a little punished as he feared 
for his wicked conduct in this life? 

CuILpREN’s MINISTER. 





Striking Monument of Redeeming Mercy. 
Furnished by a Clergyman for the Pastor’s Journal. 

Mr. H. was a man of good powers of mind, 
and peculiarly cheerful and social in his feelings. 
He might have been very useful, but had, for 
many years, given himself up to habits of intoxica- 
tion. He had, however, never gone so far as to 
lie, day after day, in a state of beastly intoxication, 
but very frequently drank to excess, and, from the 
prime of life to hoary hairs, was considered as a 
hopeless drunkard. He was one that so far glo- 
ried in his shame, as that when he visited the grog 
shop, it was not uncommon for him to tell the land- 
lord to let him have ‘‘ a pail full of rum!’ Thus 
he went on until he was more than threescore 
years old. He was then bereft of his companion. 
About this time, also, efforts were made in the 
cause of temperance, and special operations of the 
Holy Spirit were enjoyed in the conversion of sin- 
ners; and, though we had no expectation that Mr. 
H. would be made to feel the power of divine 
grace, and no special means were used to affect 
his mind, yet we were both rejoiced and surprised 
to see ‘‘the arm of the Lord made bare” for his 
salvation. The Spirit strove with him for some 
time before he would allow his feelings to be 
known,—at length, however, he apparently sur- 
rendered himself to the mercy of God, and, with 
the docility of a little child, sought for religious 
|instruction. He appeared very humble, and would 
often speak of his former course of sin with appa- 
rent abhorrence. From the time in which he sup- 
posed himself converted, he said he had not the 
least desire to taste of ardent spirits. He was ad- 
mitted to the communion of the church, Nov. 6, 
1831. From that time till his death he uniformly 
adorned his profession as a Christian. He. was 
afflicted with severe bodily infirmities, so that he 
was unable to labor, and, as far as his health 








though taken so unexpectedly, he seemed as ready 


for a cunning and false answer as any of the con-) portion of his time in reading books of devotion: 
yiets in the State Prison, and told his uncle, as'among others, he had a peculiar satisfaction in 





would admit, he seemed disposed to spend a large 


done. 
Margaret. Come then, we will go into the gar- 


ee E 


THE NURSERY. 








A CHILD’S GRATITUDE, 
Translated from French, for the Youth’s Companion, 
Margaret. ‘‘ Dear mama, pray tell me a story,” 
Mother. ‘‘ First let me see if your work is well 
Yes; you have been very industrious, 


den, and while we sit in the arbor perhaps I shal! 
think of something.” 

** Well, mama, have you thought?” 

** Have you ever heard of the story of grateful 
George?” 

‘<No, mama.” 

‘* Well, I will tell it to you. There once lived 
in Flanders a very poor man who had a little boy 
six years old named George. This little boy had 
nothing in the world but a rabbit.” 

‘*Oh! but mama, rabbits are dear little things 
If I only had one?” 

‘* My dear Margaret, you have so many things 
to make you happy that you can very well do 
without a rabbit. You have warm and clea 
clothes, good food, a soft bed, a pretty doll, a 
lamb, a pair of pigeons, and a closet full of books 
and playthings. Poor George had none of these 
things.” 

«* What, not even clothes, mama?” 

*‘Only a few dirty rags which hardly covered 
him.” 

‘* And no bed?” . 
‘* A little straw spread upon the ground int 
corner.” 

‘* And nothing to eat or drink?” 

‘* Often nothing to eat, or when he was fortt- 
nate enough to have anything, a bit of dry black 
bread, with a little water.” , 
‘Poor George! if he was here I would gw 
him every day half of my breakfast and supper. 
‘* Well, hear the rest. Although George ¥# 
so poor, he was contented, for his rabbit answer 
instead of every thing else; indeed it was a char 
ing little animal.” 

‘** How did it look?” 

‘* It was white as the snow upon which the s" 
shines, and its fur was as soft as silk; its ey 
were sparkling, and then it was so tame, a 
knew George so well! When his father gave hit 
a piece of bread, he went behind the cottage 
seated himself on the grass; then he would ¢® 
Johny, Johny, and the rabbit would run, JU" 
upon him, and take bits of bread, one after a™ 
ther, into his mouth.” 

**O dear, good mama, I must, I must hav 
a rabbit.”’ ; 

‘* But you can make your lamb or your pige™ 
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just astame. All animals are grateful, and Me 
all love us, when they see that we love thed 
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But let us return to George. Though he often 
suffered from cold and hunger, he consoled him- 
self by playing with his rabbit. But at last, poor 
George was taken sick. His father had no money 
to buy medicine or to hire a nurse; so the poor 
little boy lay on the ground, groaning most piti- 
fully.” 

«* Oh how sorry I am for him!” . 

‘¢ Then his little rabbit would come and sit by him, 
looking at him as sadly as if he would say to him, 
‘* My poor master, how I pity you!” Fortunate- 
ly, there was in the neighborhood a rich and 


benevolent man, who heard of the sufferings of 


George and the poverty of his father. He went 
to visit them, and when he saw poor George, fee- 


ble and emaciated, stretched upon his * of 
m- 


straw, he could hardly help shedding tears. 
mediately he had him carried to his own house, 


placed in a comfortable bed, and taken care of as 
if he had been his own child. At the end of a fort- 
night George was well enough to return to his 
father, who had been provided with the means of 
George had 
also received from him a new suit of clothes and 
the father and son had a very happy meeting. 
The rabbit also came running to meet his little 


supporting himself, by the rich man. 


master. 


‘* Then George’s father said to him, ‘‘ only think 
how happy this kind gentleman has made us. 
What shall we do to show him our gratitude?” 
George thought a moment; then he cried out joy- 
fully, ‘‘Oh! I will carry him my dear little rabbit!” 


Margaret astonished, ‘‘Oh!” 


‘* Yes, my child,” said his father, ‘‘ it is all you 
have, and you can give itto him. Tell him also 
that I will work for him one day out of every week, 
George took his rabbit and 


without wages.” 
carried it to the house of his benefactor.” 

‘* Oh! if he should not take it? 

** Would not you have taken it?” 

** No, indeed, mama.” 

** Well, this rich man thought like you. 


and kissing him, he told him to keep the rabbit 
Nor was this all. 
the little boy grew up a good and honest man.” 





THE VISIT TO GRANDMOTHER’S. 


‘* Tt is almost sunset,” said Helen Howland, as 
she turned from the window where she had been 
watching the beautiful clouds that lingered in the 
‘* Now Maria, let us go, and ask 
papa what we may do to-morrow—something, he 
Maria 
The shadows of the 


western sky. 


said, for it is dear mama’s birthday.” 
approached the window. 
trees were lengthened, and twilight was fast com 
ing on. 


of Mr. Howland. As they opened the door of hi 


study they heard the voice of their older brother, 
reading aloud. They quietly entered and waited 
for him to finish the chapter he had just commenc- 
In the day 
when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the 
_ strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders 


cease because they are few, and those that look out ofthe provisions and in a most horrible manner put 


ed. In clear full tones he proceeded. 


the window be darkened.” 


**Father,” said Edward placing his finger upon 
the place where he left off reading, and fixing his 
eyes with inquiring earnestness upon his father’s 
face—‘‘ Father I never can understand that verse, 
grass- 
hopper shall become a burden, and desire shall fail.” 

‘* Well my son, finish reading the chapter now, 


nor the rest of the chapter. It says, ‘* The 


and one of these days I’ll explain it to you. W 


are yet to make arrangements for to-morrow, and 


George and Helen are getting impatient.” 


‘* Well, father,” said George, ‘‘ when you tell 
brother Edward about the grasshopper, I want to 


hear, for they are such little things, I don’t se 
how they can be a burden to any body,” 


He 
heard George’s story, then taking him in his arms 


He sent George to school, and 


The soft wind just stirred the leaves, and 
scattered the light blossoms of spring along the 
green grass that spread itself beneath the window. 

‘* Now sister, the sun has gone, and father said 
he would tell us when it was sunset,”’ said little 
Helen; taking her sister’s hand she went in search 


It is needless to describe the happiness of the 

children as they listened to the arrangements for 

the celebration of their mother’s birth-day. The 

plan was to start early in the morning for ’ 

and remain a week with their aged grandmother. 

Nothing could have made them happier. Glad- 

ness was in their hearts and their faces beamed 

with joy. The sweet, silver moon had faded 

away, and the bright stars were glowing in the 

heavens long before they could close their eyes to 
sleep. Thus it is that in the happy hours of 
childhood every thing breathes of life and pleasure. 

The week quickly passed. The children had 
enjoyed their visit to grandmother more than they 
had anticipated. Their hearts had been a contin- 
ued wellspring of happiness and the hours had 
passed away like a dream. 

‘* Father, how old is grandmother?’ asked 
George, as they were seated in the carriage, on 
their return home. 

‘Seventy-three, my son.” 

‘* Father,”’ said Edward, ‘‘I have been think- 
ing that the chapter I read last Sabbath evening, 
must mean someting about old age. Can’t you 
explain it to me now?” 

** Oh, father,’”’ said George, ‘‘ do wait till we 
come to that long hill, and then we can all hear.” 
‘*The chapter,” said Mr. Howland, as after 
they reached the foot of the hill, he turned his 
head around and smiled upon the listening group, 
‘* The chapter is intended to describe the decays 
and infirmities of old age. It is beautifully done 
in figurative language. Solomon has been deliv- 
ering asermon. The text is, ‘ Vanity of Vanities, 
all is vanity.’ He closes it with an exhortation to 
young people, to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, and enforces his exhortation 
with arguments taken from the sufferings, calami- 
ties and sorrows of old age. He says, ‘ Remember 
thy Creator’ now, ‘now while the sun or the light, 
or the stars be not darkened.’ You remember what 
dear grandmother said when you were looking at 
the moon last evening.” 

.| ‘*O yes, papa,” they said. 





** Your young eyes 
see beautiful things that are dim to me.”’ 
‘* And this is because their brightness is dark- 
ened. Solomon next says, ‘nor the clouds return 
after the rain.’ Do you not remember the heavy 
shower last week? You watched till it was over; 
because you expected to ride, At last it all clear- 
ed away pleasantly. But when the carriage was 
at the door, the clouds came back, and it rained 
again. So with old people like grandmama: as 
soon as they are free from pain, another comes on. 
They cannot expect to be free from trial and suf- 
fering so long as they live, and their sorrows and 
pains are like a continual dropping on a very rainy 
day.” 

‘* How plain you make it seem, father,” said 
Edward. 

‘* Yes, papa,” said little Helen, ‘‘ you haven’t 
told brother George about the grasshopper yet.” 

‘* All in due time, my daughter. Solomon next 
S| draws his illustration from the situation of a besieg- 
ed city, I think, Edward, that you cannot have 
forgotten the interesting account of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. It was at the time that Titus was 
emperor, that the Romans determined on its con- 
quest. They rejected all its offers of peace, en- 
tered the city, forced all the houses, destroyed all 


the wretched inhabitants to a cruel death. Fam- 
ine raged in the city, and was followed by a most 
destructive pestilence. Then indeed did the 
keepers of the house tremble, for they were expo- 
sed to ruin, and the strong men bowed themselves, 
for they were weak and powerless. 
—in which corn was prepared for the sustenance 
of the people, ceased, for the blight of heaven had 
€| come upon their whitening fields. 


The grinders 


And those that 


and the voice of gladness was no more heard 
in the streets. A horrid massacre closed the 
scene, aud upwards of one million, four hundred 
thousand Jews perished, Do you not see the 
force of the illustration? Thus with aged people. 
All resources have failed them, and they are in 
the desolate situation of a besieged city,” 
[S.S. Visiter. 

CR WER 


«I DON’T SEE WHY,” 
I know a little girl who has a very pleasant 


yet often discontented and unhappy. 


stamps with her feet, and makes a strange noise 
in her throat, between a growl and acry, It is 


to play with her. 
deformed in any way; but bas health and strength, 


make her happy in this world, except a good heart. 
What was it that made her fretful? Why, she 
had a kind mother, who told her what she must 
do, and what she must not do, I will tell you 
what I heard;— 


dear.” 
‘‘Why, mother, I have no scissors to cut off my 
thread,” said Caroline, pettishly. 


you must not take mine.” 
off my thread.” 
polished; and Caroline’s mother knew that it 


moist hands; and that, if she had them once, she 
would want them again. 
to obey cheerfully, whether she saw the reason 
why, or not, 


the chair to reach your work. 
some one to get it for you.” 
** Fam sure I don’t see why. 
get it myself, than to ask somebody for it.” 

‘* Very well, my child, you shall do it in your 
own way, and see.” 

That very afternoon Caroline mounted a chair 


went the chair, and Caroline with it. 
was scattered over the floor—the needle-book in 


spools in another; and, what was worse than all, 
her head struck the edge of the door, and a large 
gash was cut in her forehead. She cried sadly, 
and did not get over her hurt for wecks. Was it 
less trouble to get it herself? 

If she had trusted her mother, she would have 


knowing the reason why she should not get up on 
the chair, she cost herself a severe wound, and a 
great deal of shame and sorrow. 

requires us to do, whether we see why or not. 


our parents. Enh, vi. 1. Col. iii, 20, 





MORALITY. 


WARN THEM FROM ME, 
Furnished by a Pastor, for the Pastor’s Journal. 
I was once sent for to visit a poor man at the 


sumption. 
wish to speak to you.” 


now and then choked for utterance, and sometimes 





looked out of the window, felt that the hand of the 
destroying angel was there, and their spirits were 
darkened. The doors were shut in their streets 
Wearisome nights were appointed to them, and 

















€| when it was morning they arose at the voice of|any hope! arm hy 
the bird, Music had long.ceased among them, orming, I grew worse, With six companions [ | 








is what, as- you now see, has ruined me. 


regarded them all, and now I am dying without 
When I left the army, instead of ro- 


a ee ee he 


home, and the very kindest of parents, and who is + 
She pouts her , 
lips, and throws her arms abeut, and sulks, and | 


not because she had not enough to cat of good, | 
wholesome food; nor because she has not time to * 
play, and play-things in abundance, and brothers | 
She is not blind, nor lame, nor | 


and every thing which any little girl could wish to — 


** Caroline, you must not take my scissors, my — 


‘“Well, my dear, I will give you a pair, but © 
‘* Tam sure I don’t sce why; it’s only just to cut | 
The scissors were of the finest kind, and highly | 
would soil them if she should handle them with her 
Caroline’s business was 
** Caroline, my dear, you must not climb up on | 
You must ask ; 


It is less trouble to | 


to get her work. She reached too far, and over | 
Her work || 


one direction, and the thimble in another, and the | 


saved herself all this pain; but, for the sake of 


It is a good rule, through Jife, to do what God || 


One of the things he requires us to do is, to obey | 


alms-house, who was rapidly declining with con- ; 
He said, ‘‘my mind is burdened, I | 
I leaned over his bed and | 
listened, as he proceeded in a low voice, every | 


weeping freely: ‘‘I entered the army, said he, in | 
1808, there I took to strong drink, and the habit / 


I was | 
well brought up, had good instructions, but I dis- 
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used to go every morning before breakfast to a| 
store fur rum, and th:t store was kept by a pr | 
fessor of religion.—Uh shocking way of get.:.:,” 
rich! Those companions are now all dead, and | 
soon I shall be deadtoo. I have had many narrow 
escapes. In my drunken fits I have fallen down 
steep places, among rocks, and into ditches, and 
been dragged out of the road where I was liable to 
be run over. I have slept in barns, and by the 
side of fences—and now I must die! Oh! give 
warning to others for me. Tell them what I have 
told you, and try to save young men from such a 
dreadful end.” 

Here the poor man was so overcome, that I 
begged him to desist from speaking as he evident- 
ly could not sustain the effort. ‘‘ Well,” he 
replied, ‘‘I have told you my dreaaful case: I 
hope you will pray for me, and WARN OTHERS 
FROM ME.” 


i. ATURAL HISTORY. 












































































BEAR FIGHT. 

The Bangor Commercial some time since, gave 
the following account of a contest with a bear, in 
which neither party could justly claim the victory. 

‘* Some time in the month of August last, a Mr. 
B—— and son, who reside at the head of Sebec 
Lake, after taking breakfast on a pleasant Sunday 
morning, instead of repairing to church as they 
ought, furnished themselves with hooks and lines 
and started on a fishing expedition. After they 
had arrived at the place, they busied themselves 
for an hour or more in their delightful employment. 
When the father thought he saw at a distance of a 
mile or more some sort of a wild animal, and they 
concluded to take their boat and go and see what 
it was. They discovered, when near, that the ob- 
ject of their search was a bear of considerable size. 
Not having any axe or gun with which to despatch 
their antagonist, they determined to try what they 
could do with their oars. They immediately ad- 
vanced and Mr_ B gave the bear a blow over 
the head, of which he seemed to take but little 
notice—but on a repetition of the ‘‘ dose,” he 
turned upon his assailants, and made his way to 
the boat with much rapidity and in great rage. 
Mr. B endeavored in vain to keep him off with 
his oar—but the bear at length succeeded in get- 
ting his paws hold of the boat; they fearing he 
would upset it, moved to the other side and gave 
their unwelcome passenger an opportunity to come 
on board and secure a berth. No sooner had he 
succceded in this, than he placed himself erect on 
his hind feet and sprung at Mr. B , who was 
standing in the bows of the boat, and bit through 
the rim of his hat and inflicted a slight wound over 
the eye. Mr. B. immediately fell on his back and 
happened at the time to catch Bruin by the hind 
legs, and placing his knees under the belly of the 

bear, shoved the intruder over his head into the 
water. At this stage of the conflict they both 
manifested a mutual desire to settle the difficulty 
for that day at least. The bear made for the shore 
and Mr. B. and son thinking they had made a 
narrow escape, made the best of their way home. 














EDITORIAL. 
= Five Minutes. 

Our young readers have often heard of Sabbath 
Schools, in different places, but have they ever heard 
of a Sabbath School in a State Prison? The State 
Prison in Charlestown, near Boston, contains about 
200 convicts who are confined some of them for life, 
others for shorter periods, at hard labor, being sen- 
tenced to that place by the Courts, for crimes which 
they have committed against the laws. Those of the 
convicts who are willing, are assembled in the Chapel 
of the Prison at noon on the Sabbath. They are 
dressed all alike in short jackets and trowsers, one side 
blue, the other side red. They are marched in, like 
a company of soldiers, and divided intoclasses. ‘The 








rotation. The Chaplain of the Prison is the Superin- 
tendant, and charges the Convicts and the Teachers to 
have no conversation with each other, except on the 
subject of the Lesson. Sometimes small boys have 
gone to the Prison with their S. S. Teachers, and they 
have been assigned as Teachers of those Convicts who 


cannot read—and there are a number of such in the 
Prison. 


Recently, on one of these occasions, after the time 
for studying the lessons had expired, the Chaplain re- 
quested one of the Texchcrs to make a few remarks 
to the School, saying, ‘“‘ We have five minutes to 
spare for that purpose.” The Teacher arose and 
said—* Five Minutes is a short time; but a great deal 
may be done in five minutes. In five minutes a man 
may resolve to commit a crime which will send him 
to the State Prison for life, and consign his soul to 
hell forever. In five minutes a man may repent of 
his sins, and believe in the Saviour, and thus secure 
his eternal salvation. One of the thieves who was 
crucified with Christ, said to the other, ‘“‘ Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation? and we indeed justly; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds: but this man hath done nothing 
amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus 
said unto him, Verily, I say unto thee, Today shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” Several other striking 
illustrations were given to shew the importance of 
improving five minutes in a wise manner; and this 
address, though but five minutes long, was listened 
to by the convicts with solemn attention, and it is 
hoped with beneficial results. 

We would ask our young readers if they do not 
recollect many important things recorded in the Bible 
which have been done in five minutes. We could 
mention a number—but perhaps it would be better 
for the reader to find them himself. 





Erratum.—The Obituary Notice of Susannah T.. Pierce in our 
last, shonld have been Lusanna T. Pierce. 





POETRY. 





DEDICATION HYMN. 


The perfect world by Adam trod, 
Was the first temple—built by God; 
His fiat laid the corner stone. 

And heav’d its pillars one by one. 


He hung its starry roof on high— 

The broad illimitable sky; 

He spread its pavement, green, and bright, 
And curtain’d it with morning light. 


The mountains in their places stood, 
The sea—the sky—and “ all was good;” 
And when its first pure praises rang, 
The ‘‘ morning stars together sang.” 


Lord, ’tis not ours, to make the sea,— 
And earth,—and sky, a house for thee— 
But in thy sight, our offering stands,— 
A humbler temple “ made with hands.” 


We cannot bid the morning star,— 
To sing how bright thy glories are; 
But Lord, if thou wilt meet us here, 
Thy praise shall be the Christian’s tear. Roy, 














VARIETY. 
Marriage. 

Marriage is to a woman at once the happiest and 
the saddest event of life; it is the promise of future 
bliss raised on the death of all present enjoyment. 
She quits her home, her parents, her companions, 
her occupations, her amusements, every thing on 
which she has hitherto depended for comfort, for 
affection, for kindness, for pleasure. The parents 
by whose advice she had been guided, the sister to 
whom she dared to impart every embryo thought and 
feeling, the brother, who has played with her, by turns 
the counsellor and the counselled; every former tie is 
loosened, the spring of every hope and action to be 
changed; and yet she flies with joy into the untrod- 
den path before her. 
requited love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu to 








joyous anticipation of the happiness to come. Then 
woe to the man who can blight such fair hopt—why 
can treacherously lure such a heart from its peacefy) 
enjoyment, and the watchful protection at home— 
who can, coward-like, break the illusions that have 
won her, and destroy the confidence which love had 
inspired. 





Beautiful Anecdote, 


In Mr. Kilpin’s school were two brothers, from 11 
to 12 years old. One of these children had, after re- 
peated admonition, manifested a determined obstina- 
cy and sulky resistance. Mr. Kilpin told him that 
the result of such conduct would be a chastisement 
that would not easily be forgotten. He was prepar- 
ing to inflict it on the still hardened child, when his 
brother (Paul) came forward and entreated that he 
might bear the punishment in the place of his brother. 
Mr. Kilpin remarked, “‘ My dear Paul, you are one 
of my best boys, you have never needed chastisement, 
your mind is tender, I could not be so unjust as to 
give you pain, my precious child.” The dear boy 
said, ‘I shall endure more pain to witness his dis- 
grace and suffering than any thing you can inflict on 
me; he is a little boy, and younger and weaker than 
I am; pray, sir, allow me to take all the punishment; 
I will bear anything from you. O do, Sir, take me 
in exchange for my naughty brother!” <“ Well, 
James, what say you to this noble offer of Paul’s?” 
He looked at his brother, but made no reply. Mr. 
K. stood silent. Paul still entreated for the punish- 
ment, that it might be finished, and wept. r. K, 
said, “‘ Did you ever hear of any who bore stripes 
and insults to shield offenders, Paul?” ‘ O yes, sir, 
the Lord Jesus Christ gave his back to the smiters 
for us poor little sinners, and by his stripes we are 
healed and pardoned. O sir, pardon James for my 
sake, and let me endure the pain. I can bear it bet- 
ter than he.” ‘But your brother does not seek par- 
don for himself, why should you feel this anxiety, my 
dear Paul; does he not deserve correction?” 

**O yes, sir, he has broken the rules of the school, 
after repeated warnings, you have said he must suffer; 
therefore, as I know you would not speak an untruth, 
and the laws must be kept, and he is sullen and will 
not repent, what can be done, Sir? Please to take me 
because I-am stronger than he.” ‘The bey then 
threw his arms around his brother’s neck, and wetted 
his sulky hardened face with tears of tenderness. 
This was rather more than poor James could stand 
firmly. His tears began to flow, his heart melted, he 
sought for forgiveness, ard embraced his brother. 
Mr. K. clasped both in his arms, and prayed for a 
blessing on them from him, of whom it is said, ‘* He 
was wounded for our transgressions,” &c. 

It would be easy to make remarks on this (in my 
opinion) beautiful anecdote, but they would be like 
painting the diamond.—Cross and Journal 





The Man who “ drank up his Family Bible,” 


There is now living in tke city of Annapolis, a man 
named Stephen Rummels, about 54 years of age. 
He was a drunkard for four years, during which period 
he never went to bed sober when he could get any 
thing to drink—nor did he ever go to a place of wor- 
ship, though prior to his taking to drink he was a 
professor of religion. His family frequently suflered 
for the necessaries of life. ‘‘ Often,” said he, ‘* on 
my return home at night I have met my wife crying 
at the door.” For five years he has been a reformed 
man. Prior to his reformation he was a mere wreck, 
His limbs were swollen—his hands were so tremulous 
that he could hardly hold a glass of water—and his 
mental powers were also considerably weakened. 
* Now,” said he, “I feel well—I can eat hearty— 
sleep soundly—am ten years younger—have money 
to go to market with, and am never without a dollar 
in my pocket.” During his drunken career, one 
thing went after another, and finally he ‘ drank up 
his Family Bible which had cost him $10,” but since 
his reform he has bought back that precious book 


Buoyed up by the confidence of 


which he had sold for naught; and from the savings 
of temperance has been enabled to give $10 to a new 
brick church now buildiug for the colored people of 
Annapolis. In addition to which, he has taught a 
colored Sabbath School, and collected for the above 
church $46, 91. 





Maxims.—The devil tempts every man, but an idle 
man even tempts the devil, 

*Tis no shame for a man to labor in his vocation. 

Business preserves us from vice and poverty. 

If you waste time, time will waste you. 


take care of you, when old, 
The three things most difficult are, to keep a secret, 








Churches in Boston supply Teachers—each church in 








the life that is past, and turns with excited hopes and 


to forget an injury, and to make good use of leisure. 


Take care of your business when young, and it will — 


i 








